Landscape of the Shacks

of a temple or of a forum. Were it their's to choose, they would
answer you at once which set of ruins they preferred. This, even,
is not ruins at all. It is built up, tin by tin, as the lorries dump
them. Nothing, here, is classical or antique. There is no tin that is
more than ten years old.

The lorry, itself, counts for a modern miracle. Near-by there is a
petrol filling station, and a place to beg for tins. Heaps of dung
reeking with the steam of their own fermentation would describe
such a settlement, were it not that the dung heaps have been dried
up by the sun and winds, and the smoke from the tin houses is dry
and acrid. It is not steam, off something wet and smouldering,
but the smoke of a few dried sticks, enough to cook by and not to
eat like the mere animals. They are esconced here as insects upon
the hide of some huge pachyderm. Their living is from what they
find. Even this mound, this little slope of sand, is no more than
the refuse or dung heap of the town, thrown down here for a
thousand years and silted up with sand, become a sand hillock.
In the distance, the plain and the other hills are bounded by a line.
Nothing but the winds, burning hot or icy cold, blow out of that
distance. There is no need for more. The road into the town has
dropped crusts and cigarette ends to find. A cart comes past from
the slaughterhouse, and there will be cheap offal at the door.

One night, soon, there will be a storm of thunder. The white-
washed tins will look, in the lightning, as though they were
daubed with salt, for curing, and to arrest decomposition. It is not*
raining, yet. You could walk in the narrow alleys and wonder at
the flickering of the lightning, and think of Cyclopaean walls. But
these are built of tins from which the very spirit has run out. They
could, as well, be palaces and convents of old bottles: hanging
gardens of old bones: the terraces of Queen Dido, for this is in
the ancient territory of Carthage, but built up of skulls: a lamasery
with salt for snow, and flat roofs where the iris and the poppy
grow, where the conch is blown at full moon. This is the beggar
town. The voice of thunder comes and goes in mystery% with the
shaking of the sistrum. It begins to pour with rain.

No account of beggars can omit the beggars who are blind, A
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